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THE  PIONEER  DRUG  STORE 

By  Dr.  Edward  Kremers 

During  one  of  his  numerous  trips  abroad,  a 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  visited  the  Germanic  Museum  at  Nuern¬ 
berg.  Before  the  war,  tourists  from  all  over 
the  world  flocked  to  it  because  it  has  possibly 
suffered  less  from  wars,  the  tooth  of  time, 
and  the  craze  to  modernize  than  any  other  city 
of  its  size  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return,  this 
historian  remarked  that  he  regarded  the  his¬ 
torical  apothecary  shop  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  vast  collections  of 
the  Germanic  Museum.  The  relatively  new 
Schweizerisches  Landes  Museum  at  Zurich 
likewise  exhibits  among  its  numerous  Swiss 
antiquities  an  historical  apothecary  shop.  The 
“shop”  equipment  in  the  Germanic  Museum 
had  but  to  be  moved  from  one  of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  in  Nuernberg  to  the  former  monastery, 
now  the  Museum ;  but  the  Zurich  exhibit  was 
taken  from  the  monastery  Muri,  hence  rep¬ 
resents  a  monastic  dispensary  rather  than  a 
public  pharmacy  of  the  past.  The  Wellcome 
Medical  Museum,  now  permanently  housed  in 
London,  contains  several  historic  chemist  and 
druggist  shops :  a  “London  Pharmacy”  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  a  “London  Apothecary’s 


Shop"  of  the  seventeenth  century;  an  “Ital¬ 
ian  Pharmacy"  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  a 
“Turkish  Drug  Sellers’  Shop.”  The  historical 
collections  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  feature 
“The  Old  Apothecary  Shop”  of  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  the  purpose  of  temporary  exhibits  sim¬ 
ilar  collections  have  been  brought  together  at 
different  times.  Worthy  of  special  mention 
are  the  “historische  Apotheke”  with  its  splen¬ 
did  equipment  that  was  loaned  to  the  Sixth 
International  Congress  of  Pharmacy  at  Prague, 
Bohemia ;  also  the  Italian  apothecary  shop  that 
was  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  connection 
with  the  Art  Exhibit  in  Rome. 

While  complete  exhibits  of  this  kind  have 
been  and  still  are  rare,  exhibits,  more  parti¬ 
cularly  of  pharmaceutical  fayences,  are  more 
common  in  the  large  art  museums  of  Europe. 
Thus  the  Cluny  Museum  in  Paris  has  some 
rich  treasures  of  this  class.  The  Kensington 
Museum  in  London,  however,  is  possibly  the 
best  supplied  in  this  direction  of  all  public 
museums.  The  very  valuable  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  Burkhard  Reber  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  result  of  a  life-time  of  collecting  and 
study,  were  offered  to  this  country  some  years 
ago,  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  wealth,  the  rela¬ 
tively  small  sum  needed  for  its  purchase  was 
not  forthcoming.  Before  the  war,  the  Societe 
pour  l’Histoire  de  la  Pharmacie,  with  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris,  began  to  raise  the  money 
necessary  for  the  purchase  of  this  rare  col¬ 
lection.  Unfortunately,  the  war  has  checked, 
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temporarily  at  least,  the  activities  of  this  his¬ 
torical  society. 

At  the  time  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1902, 
an  historical  drug  store  was  exhibited  tempor¬ 
arily.  The  collection  has  since  been  obtained 
by  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and 
will,  no  doubt,  some  day  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  units  of  the  museum  of  that 
college. 

In  1898  Wisconsin  celebrated  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  statehood.  It  was  a  year  of  re¬ 
vival  in  matters  pertaining  to  state  and  local 
history.  The  significance  of  the  occasion  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  druggists  of 
Wisconsin  assembled  in  annual  meeting  at 
Green  Bay,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  our 
state.  The  Wisconsin  Pharmaceutical  Asso¬ 
ciation  not  only  appointed  an  Historical  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  from  time  to  time  listened  to  papers 
on  local  pharmaceutical  history,  and  also  con¬ 
tributed  small  sums  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  principal  object  of  this  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  was  to  collect  material  for  an  historical 
drag  store  which  was  promised  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society. 
While  in  search  of  objects  of  historic  interest, 
the  Committee  learned  again  and  again  of  the 
recent  destruction  of  valuable  material.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  very  fortunate  in  securing  well- 
nigh  innumerable  objects  of  historic  interest. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  INTERIOR 


From  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  particularly 
from  the  older  cities,  objects  were  sent  to  Madi¬ 
son,  which,  owing  to  the  lack  of  museum  space, 
had  to  be  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Library  Building.  Indeed,  before  long- 
even  space  for  storage  became  valuable  and 
collection  had  to  be  stopped  for  a  number  of 
years.  Finally,  after  fifteen  years  of  wait¬ 
ing,  floor  space  was  at  last  granted,  and  the 
Latin  kitchen  may  now  be  seen  as  a  counter¬ 
part  to  the  colonial  kitchen  in  the  northeast 
room-  of  the  Historical  Museum. 

Many  a  modern  drug  store  is  but  a  diminu¬ 
tive  department  store  with  restrictions  as  to 
number  and  size  of  departments,  just  as  many 
of  the  old-time  drug  stores  were  general  stores 
with  a  small  corner  devoted  to  drugs  and  med¬ 
icaments.  Hence,  in  reproducing  the  drug¬ 
store  of  the  past,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate 
all  of  those  features  that  do  not  belong  to  a 
drug  store  proper.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
limit  the  range  as  to  time.  Thus  far,  nothing 
has  been  found  that  takes  us  back  beyond  1848. 
Hence  it  seemed  quite  proper  to  limit  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  placed  in  the  historical  drug  store 
to  the  first  fifty  years  of  statehood,  viz :  from 
1848  to  1898, 

The  furniture,  donated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Spence 
of  La  Crosse,  is  made  of  butternut  and  wal¬ 
nut,  two  typical  Wisconsin  woods  formerly 
used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  the  better 
grades  of  furniture.  The  prescription  counter 
and  show  case  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pfeifer  of  Plymouth;  the  range  with  its  cop- 
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per  water  bath,  infusion  jars,  and  still  by  the 
F.  Dohmen  Company  of  Milwaukee.  Some  of 
the  old  utensils  for  making  pills,  plasters,  and 
other  galenicals  were  contributed  from  the  drug 
store  of  an  old  English  apothecary,  who  had 
settled  in  Mazomanie  as  one  of  the  Cornish 
immigrants  to  this  state.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
the  thousand  and  one  objects  would  scarcely 
prove  of  interest  in  a  general  account.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  state  that  the  old-fashioned  drug¬ 
gist  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  more  of  a  general 
merchant  than  a  pharmacist,  the  German 
“Apotheker,”  who  came  to  this  state  with  the 
forty-eight  movement,  the  English  apothecary, 
also  the  “chemist  and  druggist,”  the  druggist 
of  De  Pere,  whose  name  betrayed  his  French 
ancestry,  the  Polish  druggist  of  the  south  side 
of  Milwaukee,  the  Dane,  the  Swede,  and  the 
Norwegian,  all  have  contributed  something  to 
the  collection,  which  thus  has  become  the 
pharmaceutical  melting  pot,  as  it  were,  of  the 
representatives  of  this  calling  from  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  a  catalogue, 
something  should  be  said  about  a  few  of  the 
features  of  this  unique  collection.  The  source 
and  quality  of  the  furniture  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  The  colored  show  globes  naturally 
are  a  striking  feature  of  the  show  window  that 
first  attracts  the  visitor  as  be  enters  the  room. 
The  leech  jar  is  also  characteristic  of  the  drug 
store  of  a  generation  and  more  ago  though 
as  rarely  seen  today  as  the  cupping  devices  in 
the  show  case.  As  yet  the  drug  store  has  no 
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suitable  sign.  If  an  old-fashioned  sign  is  still 
available  somewhere,  it  should  be  sent  at  once 
to  Mr.  C.  E.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Historical 
Museum. 

As  one  enters  the  front  door,  the  most 
striking  feature  is  the  collection  of  old-fash¬ 
ioned  containers  arranged  on  the  shelves. 
Some  of  these  are  made  from  cardboard  with 
wooden  bases  and  tops;  others  are  made  of 
tin  with  wooden  bases  and  tops.  More  mod¬ 
ern  containers  of  either  tin  or  glass  are  more 
numerous.  Less  common  than  these  containers 
for  vegetable  drugs  and  chemicals  are  ointment 
jars  and  jars  for  extracts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  druggists  in  possession  of  such  jars  will 
contribute  them  before  they  are  destroyed  and 
thus  lost  forever. 

On  the  sales  counter  may  be  seen  the  first 
package  of  absorbent  cotton  put  up  in  the 
state  by  Otto  Schosse,  who  early  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  these  goods  for  the  trade  that  came 
to  him  because  Dr.  Semi’s  office  was  located 
above  his  store  on  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  Milwaukee.  In  the  show 
case,  which  reflects  pioneer  conditions,  are 
nursing  bottles  with  glass  nipples,  such  as  were 
used  before  rubber  was  common  and  which  are 
identical  with  their  prototypes  excavated  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii;  breast  pumps  of 
various  styles;  tooth  extractors  that  make  you 
think  the  ordinary  extraction  of  teeth  a  pain¬ 
less  operation ;  syringes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes ; 
and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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CORNER  OF  THE  DRUG  STORE 


Behind  the  prescription  counter  the  limited 
space  available  has  permitted  the  mounting  of 
an  inevitable  mortar  on  a  regulation  wooden 
base;  of  an  old-fashioned  drug  mill;  and,  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  of  a  Wolff  furnace  with 
its  water  bath,  distilling  outfit,  infusion  jars, 
and  other  implements  that  once  upon  a  time 
were  used  daily  in  the  exercise  of  the  art  of 
the  apothecary.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  the 
fifty-inch  shelf  of  books,  the  druggists’  work¬ 
ing  library.  To  this  rear  are  also  relegated 
the  old-fashioned  patent  medicines  that,  once 
upon  a  time,  were  proclaimed  to  cure  all  the 
ills  of  mankind  but  which  are  now  largely  for¬ 
gotten  because  they  failed  to  maintain  their 
advertised  claims  as  elixir  of  life. 
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